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WA Chats With the Editor 


"These Are for the 
Garbage Can, Dad” 


Jimmy was six. He loved to 

look at the comics, and his daddy let him. 

One evening he was looking at them (he 

couldn’t read them yet) when he called 

out, “Oh, Daddy! Come look at this! It’s 
real exciting!” 

Daddy knelt down beside him on the 
floor. He always felt sad when he saw 
Jimmy with the comics and hoped some 
day he could get him to understand what 
trash they are. 

He looked where Jimmy was pointing. 
“You see, Daddy, this bad man was going 
to kill this good one, but the good man 
pulled his gun out real fast and shot him 
first. Served him right, didn’t it, Daddy!” 

Daddy sighed. What should he do? 

He said, “Say, it zs exciting! How many 
people did the bad man shoot?” 

“Two or three this week,” Jimmy said. 
“But he got lots more last week!” 

“I see,” said daddy. “And how about the 
good man? How many did he shoot?” 

“Oh, he always shoots the bad men.” 

“Very interesting,” daddy said. “But 
tell me, Jimmy, when Jesus was on earth, 
did He shoot the bad people?” 

“No,” Jimmy said, not quite sure where 
daddy was leading, but feeling a bit sus- 
picious already. 

“Then if this man is doing things Jesus 
wouldn’t do, do you think he’s a good man 
to read about?” 

“Um, no,” Jimmy said, now quite sure 
he knew what daddy was getting at. 

“If Jesus were to come in here right now 
and see you reading these comics, would 
you be happy or ashamed?” 

“I’d try to throw them away quick so 
He wouldn’t see,” Jimmy said. 

“Good for you,” daddy said. “So why 
not throw them away now?” 
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“That’s what I’m going to do,” Jimmy 
said. And he did. 

Jimmy’s daddy told me a few weeks 
ago that he never snatched the comics 
away from Jimmy when he caught him 
reading them. He would sit down beside 
him, instead, and explain what was wrong 
with them. Once he asked Jimmy how he 
would feel if his Sabbath school teacher 
walked in and found him reading them. 
At other times he would explain that the 


comics are full of murder and hate a 
lying and disobedience and unfaithfuln 


and just plain foolishness—all the thing 
Jesus asks Christians to stay away from. 

One day Jimmy asked, “Daddy, aren’t 
there any good comics?” 

Daddy searched a long time. Finally 
he found a little book that looked like 
comics, but was really about animals. He 
showed it to Jimmy. 

“These comics are all about animals,” 
he said. “If you look at them you'll learn 
about the wonderful things God has taught 
the animals to do.” 

Not long after this, Jimmy’s next door 
neighbor cleaned out his old comics and 
brought them over for Jimmy. He piled 
them up in the kitchen. 

Daddy saw them and wanted to throw 
them out right away, but just then there 
was something he had to do in the garage. 

Time passed quickly while daddy 
worked. Mother was taking a nap—or 
maybe she was shopping. At all events, 
Jimmy was left to himself for a while. He 
saw the comics—and dived right into them. 

Daddy heard someone calling and looked 
up. Jimmy was standing in the garage door, 
his arms full of comics. “These are for the 
garbage can, Daddy,” he said. ‘“‘Please take 
the lid off so I can throw them in.” 

Daddy ran to remove the lid, smiling 
all over as he came. Jimmy went on to ex- 
plain what he had done. “I went through 
those comics in the kitchen, and there were 
only two or three of those good animal 


ones. The others are rubbish. Wait a "@ 


ute and I’ll go back for the rest.” 

Do I need to say anything about us who 
are much older having as much good sense 
as a six-year-old, when it comes to choos- 
ing what we read? 


Your friend, 


thasnn: Worrell 











Peter Was Almost 
BURIED ALIVE 


By LOIS RITTENHOUSE PECCE 


HE first time we saw Peter we were sur- 

prised that he was still alive. We were 
living at Ngoma Mission, in the Belgian 
Congo, where my father had been doctor 
for many years. 

It was a sunny Sabbath afternoon, and 
one of the native workers on the mission 
was taking a walk. Suddenly he came across 
a heathen funeral ceremony. The mother 
had died soon after giving birth to a son, 
and was already buried. The villagers were 
now getting ready to place the five-day-old 
infant beside her. The baby was crying from 


hunger, and they were planning to bury it 
alive. 

It is against the law to bury babies alive 
or to drown them in a lake, but it still hap- 
pens quite often. The Africans feel that the 
child will soon die anyway if there is no 
mother to care for it, so they might as well 
put it out of its misery quickly. Besides, 
they don’t want to dig another grave. Many 
times also they are afraid of evil spirits. 
They believe that by killing the child they 
will please the gods and prevent trouble from 
coming to their village. To page 19 


The men were opening up a grave to put the little baby in. Unfortunately, the baby was still alive. 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTLIT 














. Along About August 





JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


“Feels as though this towel is scraping my back,” 
Woody said after he had spent the whole day in the 
water, his first day at the beach. “You put sand on it?” 


By LONG TRAIL JACK 





OMES along the end of July, I start in 

waiting for Woody to say it. | may have 

to wait a day—two days, but that’s about all. 

He'll say it before long, as sure as there's 

moss on a down tree. What’ll he say? He'll 
say, “Long Trail, let’s go find us a lake!” 

I know what he means. He means let’s 
pack up a tent and some sleeping bags and 
enough vittles to feed an army, and get out 
in the woods. It doesn’t take me long to find 
my canteen and the chow gear. We hoist 
the boat onto the top of Woody's old Chevy 
and hit the road. 

Seems as if there’s no time like August 
for having fun. For swimming, it can't be 
beat. The lakes that are better for polar 
bears than people in early June are begin- 
ning to warm up in August. Up in these 
mountains the nights are warm and dry— 
just perfect for sleeping out under a sugar 
pine, with a little creek gurgling and a deer 
or two rustling in the huckleberry bushes. 
If some smart fellow were to keep records as 
the Government does—statistics, you know 
—he’d find that August has it all over every 
other month. 

But something else happens in August 
that we aren't yelling about. You just ask 
Doc Anderson what time of year he sees 
more broken bones, more sunburn, more 
drownings, more food poisoning, more 
snake and bug bites, more sunstroke, and 





more accidents. He'll tell you that Aug x 
holds the record. 


Seems like a_ right-down, tear-rolling 
shame that folks will be lying in a hospital 
this month just because it’s August. They 
don’t know how to act when they get in the 


woods. 
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Take Fred, for instance. He didn’t want 
to get sick and spend half his vacation ly- 
ing on his cot with a thermometer stuck in 
his mouth. He went out with Woody and 
me by Strawberry Lake, and I tell you the 
swimming was fine. Everything was_ fine, 
except that Fred’s job was carrying water 
thirty feet from a faucet to camp. He 
figured that water was too precious to 
waste on washing. He got the idea some- 
place that swimming two-three times a day 
akes the place of washing your hands. 

ell, to put it plain, it just plain doesn’t. 
Weather that’s good for you and your pals 
is fine and dandy for germs, too. Get a few 
germs on your hands, keep them nice and 
warm for an hour or two so they can grow 
and raise a family—and, brother, you've 
got eight dangerous fingers and two dan- 
gerous thumbs. Ten enemies. That’s what 
Fred had. First thing we knew Fred was 
hotter than sunburn and hanging onto his 
middle like a football player hugging the 
ball. 

Don't let that happen to you. Fix yourself 
a cleanup center in your camp. It’s worth 
taking along a folding table just for that 
use. But if you don’t want to do that, be 
sure you have a basin along at least. A 
wooden box is good enough to hold the 
basin. Put the box next to a big tree. If it’s 
a pine tree it’s bound to have a few snaggly 
stubs of branches that you can hang a 
towel on. A hand mirror can hang on 
another branch stub. Then you're all set 
except for the soap. Ever wash with soap 
that’s all scratchy from being dropped on 
the ground? There’s grit set into it along 
with pine needles and who-knows-what. If 
you don’t want that to happen to your soap 
try Woody's trick. Make a groove around 
the middle of your bar. Tie a piece of string 
around the slippery thing and fasten the 
other end to the tree. Saves a heap of 
complainin’! 

Then—use that soap. Use it with fresh 

ater in the basin every time. Never eat 
@ iirc: a good lathery scrub-up. And if 
somebody gets sick don’t blame it on the 
flies. Chances are he’s sick because he didn’t 
clean up those ten enemies. (Cover the 
food, too, though. No use inviting the flies 
to the party! ) 

Now about that sunburn that helps keep 
Doc Anderson busy in August. You know 
better than to jump out of your jeans and 
lie all day on a raft in the bright sun with 


just a bathing suit on. Specially the first day 
in camp, when your skin is white as a marsh- 
mallow. A half hour is long enough the 
firs’ day. An hour the second. Step it up 
gradually and you'll be able to wear your 
skin home. Otherwise you'll end up the way 
Woody did—and honest, I hate to tell this 
on my pal. (It might get him started telling 
yarns on me! ) 

Anyhow, this time Woody and I had 
made for the beach for some good salt 
swimming, and the sky was about the color 
of thin potato soup and the wind was nippy 
and the water was a good bit nippier. After 
about half a splash, I settled down with a 
book, fully dressed. Not Woody. He was rid- 
ing the waves on an outsized airplane tire 
tube he rented for 75 cents. He warmed up 
to the water and the wind. You could al- 
most see the steam rising off him. Good 
circulation Woody has. Good sense he 
didn’t have. 

When I couldn't stand that cold wind any 
longer, I told Woody to come home now or 
walk home later. So he came ashore and 
dried off on a towel. 

“You have to get all that sand on my 
towel?” he asked. 

I looked. “No sand on that towel,” I said. 

“Feels as though it’s scraping my back.” 

I took a good look. “Woody,” I told him, 
“you've had it!” 

There were little white blisters starting 
all over his shoulders. We hadn't seen the 
sun all day, but he'd seen us! Watch those 
gray days. 

My old pal Woody spent all that night 
and all the next day and all the next night 
and all the next day lying on his stomach 
in his swimming trunks. I got out of bed a 
dozen times those nights to stoke up a fire 
so he could keep warm without blankets. 

He learned about sunburn. Did he learn! 
Nobody works up a suntan any more care- 
fully now than Woody. He chases every- 
body into the shade the first few days in 
camp. Tells ’em, “Keep yer shirt on, fellows. 
The skin you save may be your own!” 

There are lots of times in August when 
you'll need to “keep yer shirt on”—take it 
easy—slow down. One time is when you 
get out a mile or so from camp and you get 
turned around some way and can’t figure 
which way is back. 

Lots of folks get into deep trouble when 
they get lost. They forget that the first rule 

To page 18 
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CHAPTER 12 


Ayesha, Beloved of God 


By NORMA R. YOUNGBERG 


With the cries of the approaching mob 
ringing in their ears, the two girls, 
Ayesha and her friend Layna, stood for a 
moment at the door of their little room be- 
hind the missionary’s kitchen. 

“Come,” Layna said. “Remember that 
hole in the hedge?” 

The girls glanced once at their cozy room. 
Then they locked it from the outside, leav- 
ing the electric light burning. Layna pock- 
eted the key and the girls slipped through 
the hole under the hedge. 

“What are we going to do now?” Aye- 
sha asked as they entered the adjoining 
garden. 

“I think we will just burrow under the 
thick part of the hedge here and wait,” 
Layna said. “They will look all over town 
for us; but they are not likely to look here 
under the hedge.” 

“It’s lucky we have dark clothes on,” 
Ayesha said. “Maybe we should smear some 
of this mud on our faces. They might look 
too white.” 

Both girls felt around under the hedge 
for pockets of soft mud made by the fre- 
quent rains. They covered their faces and 
their bare arms with it. 

Now the sound of the mob had grown 
loud and threatening, and the girls heard 
stirrings inside the house, and the lights 
went on. 

From their hiding place the girls heard 
the shouts as the hundreds of angry Mos- 
lems gathered in front of the missionary’s 
house. They could see a few torches being 
swung about in the dark night. 

“Bring her out!” they heard the voices 
shouting. “Bring her out!” 

The girls knew that certainly the mis- 
sionary must be talking with the mob lead- 
ers; but they could not hear his voice in the 
tumult. Ayesha shuddered as she heard the 
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familiar sounds of grinding teeth and spit- 
ting, which always accompanied any dem- 
onstration of anger. In the dark under the 
thick hedge she felt for Layna’s hand and 
held it tightly. It had crossed her mind that 
if she were indeed found and killed, her 
friend Layna would probably not escape 
alive, and in that moment she knew that 
Layna had chosen to be her friend even 
unto death. 

Neither girl spoke, and in a few minutes 
they heard the tramp of heavy feet through 
the mission house and knew the mob was 
coming to the back yard and the little room 
where the girls slept. 

They heard the voice of the missionary 
say, “They must be in here. See, the light is 
on.” 

Ayesha could see the missionary held 
firmly by a husky figure whom she recog- 
nized by the flare of the torches as the 
vicious-looking person who had come to the 
house with her mother the night before. 

Dark forms milled about all over the 
back yard, and some of the tramping feet 
came so close to the girls they could have 
reached out and touched them; but they lay 
like stones in their hiding place, wet with 
the moisture from the dripping leaves and 
with the smell of the thick foliage and the 
damp earth in their nostrils. 

When heavy pounding on the door failed 
to bring any response and when all th 
shouted threats were unanswered one of :) 
men suggested that they should break down 
the door. 

“No, don’t do that,” the missionary said. 
“I think I have another key somewhere. Let 
me see if I can find it. Then I will open the 
room.” 

While the mob waited for the white man 
to bring the key they swung their torches 
into the air and shouted furious curses into 
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R. E. HUGHES, ARTIST 


The angry mob milled around in the garden where Ayesha and Layna lay trembling under the hedge. 


the night. Ayesha, cowering under the 
hedge, had no longer any doubt as to what 
her fate would be if she were discovered. 

She saw the missionary come back and fit 
the key to the lock and finally swing the 
door wide open. 

“There is no one here,” 
pose the girls ran away.” 

A howl of rage went up from the mob. 
The leaders looked into the room and of 
course they could see that the girls had 
been there only a few minutes before. 

“She has run away. Ayesha has run away.” 
Many voices took up the frenzied cry, and 
e word was shouted to the farthest out- 


he said. “I sup- 


irts of the mob in the road in front of the 
mission house. 

“Hunt them down. Hunt them down,” 
the leaders commanded. “Scatter, you men, 
and search every street and every garden 
close to this house.” 

The pounding of the feet retreated only 
to be followed by stealthy steppings in the 
darkness and poking of torches into every 
corner of the garden; that is, every corner 


but the spot where Ayesha and Layna still 
lay sheltered by the heavy foliage. 

At last even these sounds vanished, and 
there was nothing to hear but the ordinary 
night sounds of small insects and night 
birds and frogs. It began to rain, and still 
the two girls lay in their shelter, clutching 
each other’s hands and trying to calm the 
beating of their hearts. 

At last the lights in the house and garden 
were turned off. Then they knew that the 
mob must have gone and that the mission 
family were going to bed. They crawled 
out and sat on the back cement steps and 
the warm rain washed over them. 

“Do you think they will come back?” 
Layna asked after several minutes. 

“No, I don’t think they will come back 
tonight. They know we aren't here. Tomor- 
row they might try to do something worse.” 

“Look, Ayesha.” Layna started to unbraid 
her hair. “Don’t you think it is wonderful 
that the hole in the hedge was right there 
for us? It looks to me as if God is taking 
care of you.” 
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“And of you too, Layna.” Ayesha was un- they would have done to us. They would 
braiding her own heavy hair now. “Do you _ have killed us both. 


know what would have happened to you if “You are right, of course. Better not tell 
they had caught me?” me where you hid. I'm so glad they didn’t 

“Yes, I thought of it while we were there find you. It was awful.” 
under the hedge; but I wasn’t afraid. I “Were they armed?” 
knew God was looking after us both.” “Just with clubs and knives.” 

“I really believe it myself, now,” Ayesha “Clubs and knives are bad enough,” 
said. “It is not often one escapes a Moham-_ Layna said. “I wonder what they will do 
medan mob—not often.” now.” 

The missionary’s wife came to the back “They threatened many things,” the 


door of the house. “I heard you girls talking woman said. “They especially talked about 
out here. Are you all right? Why don’t you how the government is going to help them 


come in out of the rain?” get Ayesha away from us.” 

“We are letting the mud wash off our “I thought the Dutch Government didn’ 
faces,” Ayesha said. “And we are getting approve of mobs,” Layna said. 
ready to wash our hair. After all, we are “Of course they don’t. That was just angry 
going on a boat to Singapore tomorrow talk.” 
evening.” The night passed, and when morning 


“Where were you?” she asked. “If those came again Ayesha felt a great thankfulness 
men had found you I'm afraid they might _ rising in her heart. In spite of all the terror 
have done great harm.” and fear there was something that had inter- 

“I don’t think we had better tell,’ Layna vened and saved her from the angry mob 
said. “We might need that hiding place that was trying so desperately to destroy her. 
again. And you are quite right about what To page 17 
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Some Creatures Have the 


STRANGEST EYES! 


By GRACE V. WATKINS 


AN an owl see a mile on a moonlit 


night? Yes No 
Do some animals have their eyes on the 
ends of long. stalks? Yes No 


Is there a little creature that can look 
straight ahead with one eye and back over 
his shoulder with the other? Yes 


No 


To all three questions the answer is Yes. 


How did you do? 

We think human beings are superior to 
animals. And they are. But there are many 
things animals can do that we cannot. 

What little fellow can look in different 
directions with his two eyes? The chame- 
leon. He keeps one eye on where he’s going 
and the other on the food he hopes to be 
eating soon. 

What animal has eyes at the end of long 
stalks? The land crab. The stalks are mov- 
able: and whenever their owner so desires, 
the stalks can be pulled back quickly into a 
shell for protection. The mud _ scraper, 
which is a fish, also has eyes at the end of 
long stalks. When he goes exploring he 
keeps his body hidden below the water, but 








the stalks stick up, and the eyes can see 
what's going on above the surface. 

On a moonlit night an owl can see more 
than a mile. Most birds have amazingly 
keen eyesight, which enables them to spy 
food, spot enemies, and locate water many 
times as far away as a human being could. 

Speaking of owls and their eyes, did you 
know that an owl cannot move his eyes in 
their sockets? If he wants to see what's go- 
ing on to the right or the left, he jerks his 
head around in double-quick time. If you 
should ever see this, you'd have to laugh, for 
it's a funny sight. Most owls help farmers, 
because they destroy mice and other pests. 

You probably know that your pet dog, 
like all dogs, is color-blind. He lives in a 
world of grays and blacks. Yet many insects, 
including bees and ants, have highly de- 
veloped eyes, called “compound eyes,” made 
up of thousands of tiny eyes joined to- 
gether. Some insects can even tell colors 
apart. 

Other insects have “simple eyes” and are 

To page 22 


Can you name the owners of these eyes? They are 
the owl, four-eyed fish, grasshopper, lizard, and mud 
scraper. Be sure to read about them in the story. 


HARRY BAERG, ARTIST 
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JEANIE MCCOY, ARTIST 


Ho” I happened to be named Smokey is 
an exciting story. I almost lost my life. 
It all began about nine years ago. I was 
three months old, and lived on Capitan 
Mountain in Lincoln National Forest in 
New Mexico. 

It was May, and unusually hot. The pine 
needles were tinder dry and snapped like 
popcorn when I scampered across them in 
my play. The wind was like a hot breath. 
The forest was ripe for disaster. Suddenly, 
one day, it happened. Some thoughtless 
person flipped a lighted match or cigarette 
into a patch of dry grass. It took only one 
person, ome moment of carelessness, and 
ome tiny spark—and our beautiful moun- 
tain became a blazing inferno. The crack- 
ling flames frightened me. Billows of smoke 
choked me. The roar was deafening. I be- 
came panicky and started to run. 

Up in his mountaintop lookout, the for- 
est ranger soon spotted the fire. He immedi- 
ately alerted the ranger station. Soon hun- 
dreds of fire fighters, woodsmen, ranchers— 
even soldiers from Fort Bliss in Texas— 
were being rushed to the mountain. With 
bulldozers, axes, and shovels they tried to 
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SMOKEY 


the Bear 
* 


Tells His Story 


By EVERETT E. DUNCAN 


stop the runaway fire. But it was already out 
of control. A  40-mile-an-hour wind 
whipped sheets of flame through the tree- 
tops. Birds were scattering in every direc- 
tion. Squirrels, rabbits, deer, and other 
friends of mine fled in terror before the 
holocaust. Some of them became so fright- 
ened and confused, they rushed right into 
the fire. Many did not escape. A forest fire 
can sometimes outspeed even fleeing deer. 

I didn’t know where I was running. I was 
just trying to get away. I couldn’t see. I could 
hardly breathe. I suddenly realized I was 
helplessly trapped by a ring of flames. 
There was no way to escape. 

Climbing a little way up a small tree, I 
just clung to it. The tree was smoldering. 
The bark burned my paws. My hair was 
singed. I thought I was going to die. How 
long I stayed there I cannot remember. 

Near me twenty-four fire fighters had 
also been trapped by the fire. They ran to a 
rockslide and lay there, face down. To keep 
from smothering, they poured water fron 
canteens onto handkerchiefs and covere 
their faces. Whenever someone’s clothing 
burst into flames from the heat and falling 
embers, the man next to him slapped it out. 
Finally the fire went away and the smoke 
cleared. 

I was so bewildered that I remained right 
on that small tree. Then one of the men rose 
up and looked around. He saw me and came 
over and lifted me into his arms. I weighed 








only five pounds. I was a sorry-looking 
sight, but so thankful to be alive. The other 
men gathered around, talking and petting 
me. Then they carried me through the 
ruined forest that had been my home. Many 
of my forest friends were dead. I could see 
their charred carcasses. 

That fire was not fully stopped for five 
days. More that 17,000 acres of timber were 
ruined—all because of carelessness. 

We finally came to the ranger station, and 

e rangers put cooling medicine on my 

ws and bandaged them. They fed me de- 
licious baby food. After several weeks my 
hair grew back, glossy and thick. I was 
treated so kindly I grew fat, playful, and 
sassy. I guess nearly everyone liked me, and 
I wasn’t the least bit afraid of them. They 
tried to think of a name for me. Eventually 
someone suggested “Smokey.” The name 
stuck. 

I didn’t have a home on Capitan Moun- 
tain any longer, and the U.S. Forest Fire 
Prevention Service wanted to keep me as a 
living symbol for fire prevention cam- 
paigns. So they decided to fly me to the 
capital of our nation. Soon an airplane came 
just for me and lifted me up from the 
ranger station. We flew right over the 
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An artist draws a sketch of Smokey as he rests at his home in the zoo in Washington, D.C. 


blackened forest, and a few hours later, 
landed at Washington National Airport. 

Such a crowd of people I had never seen. 
Reporters and press photographers were 
everywhere. Flashbulbs were popping like 
firecrackers. Several hundred excited school 
children were cheering on every side. They 
almost frightened me. Soon, however, I was 
taken to the National Zoological Park and 
put in a large cage and locked safely inside. 
This has been my home ever since. 

Every day in the year crowds of people 
pass by my cage and I hear words like these: 
“Oh, look! There’s Smokey the Bear!” . . . 
“Look, Mom, there’s Smokey!” . . . “Look, 
Sonny, there’s Smokey the Bear that was 
found in a fire!” . . . “Is that really Smokey 
the Bear?” ... “Isn't he cute!” .. . “I’ve come 
a long way to see Smokey the Bear, and 
there he is!” 

I'm a full-grown bear now and weigh 
nearly 600 pounds. I am fed what they call 
“Diet-A,” which has 22 ingredients in it— 
fish, and meat, and lots of vegetables. I eat 
almost everything. Hundreds of pictures 
have been taken of me to help advertise fire 
prevention. I've been on radio programs 
and even TV. And I think I have helped a 

To page 16 
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EAT waves shimmered above the red- 

dish-purple slopes of the hills. The 
leaves on the struggling young locust trees 
at the edge of our dried-up lawn drooped 
listlessly. Bounce, our — black-and-white 
mongrel dog, abandoned his quest for moist 
earth and flopped down dispiritedly amid 
the dry dust in the shadow of the woodshed. 
Mother Cat, besieged by her ever-hungry, 
yowling, spitting army of kittens, dragged 
herself across the dusty yard into the vines 
that covered mother’s fruit cellar. Father sat 
on the screen porch that overlooked the 
highway, mopping his face with a faded, 
navy-blue bandana handkerchief as he 
rocked slowly back and forth. 

“It is almost 117 degrees here on the 
porch,” he complained. “I wonder how 
warm it is out there in the sun?” 

I opened the oven door on mother’s big 
wood-and-coal stove and lifted a pan hold- 
ing eight big, well-browned loaves onto the 
top of the reservoir at the back of the range. 
The blast of heat from the oven surged out, 
joining the heat of the room. A pat of but- 
ter, which I had just carried up from the 
cool darkness of the fruit cellar, was already 
reduced to little more than a puddle of oily 
yellow liquid. 

“It’s not half as hot in the sun as it is in 
this kitchen,” I thought rebelliously. “Every- 
body in this part of the county has electric- 
ity except us. We can’t have it, because we 
live away off here where there is no other 
house for miles and it would cost too much 
to run the power line across the hills for 
just one family. So we still use kerosene 
lamps, cook our meals on a coal-and-wood 
stove even in this 117-degree weather, scrub 
out our clothes on a washboard, carry all of 
our water from a pump in the yard, and 
refrigerate our food in a tub of cold water 
on the floor of mother’s fruit cellar.” 

I slammed the oven door shut with un- 
necessary vigor and carried the bread over 
to the kitchen table, where folded white 
cloths were already spread to receive it. 
Then I picked up mother's long-handled 
pastry brush and began to brush melted but- 
ter onto the loaves. 

“Louise, come out here,” father called. 
“We're going to have company.” 

I looked off along the highway in the di- 
rection father indicated. Walking slowly 
down the road was a man dressed in T-shirt 
and denims, with a pack on his back. 

“He'll come across to the house, just you 
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wait and see,” father went on, a note of 
pleased expectancy in his voice. “Mother 
never turns a tramp away unfed, and they 
all know it. I'm sure they have some sort of 
mark over there on a post or on the mailbox. 
See, what did I tell you? He’s coming down 
the hill to the footbridge!” 

“Oh, sure,” I thought silently. “Sure, he'll 
come down the hill all right. But what is 
there in that to sound so pleased about? 
He'll whine and cry about not being able to 
find work, while he gulps down everything 
in sight. You talk about mother not turning 
them away, and I happen to know you'd 
no more turn one of those worthless human 
sponges away than she would. They're all 
so filthy, and lazy, and stupid, they make me 
sick.” 

We watched as the tramp followed a well- 
worn path down the hill, crossed the foot- 
bridge, and made his way over the field to- 
ward the house. When he reached the edge 
of the lawn he set his pack down and came 
to the screen door. 

“Hello, folks,” he said pleasantly, as he 
glanced first at father, and then at me. “It’s 
just a trifle warm here in your valley to- 
day.” He nodded toward the force pump in 
the yard with its towering, rusted-iron scaf- 
folding. “If you please, sir, may I get a cold 
drink and fill my canteen at the well?” 

“Certainly,” father answered heartily. 
“T'll come out and*y>ump for you. That’s a 
windmill force pusfip out there in the yard. 
A lot of people don’t know how to work it 
by hand. The well’s 200 feet deep. It takes 
a bit of know-how at the pump handle to 
bring the water up.” 

They went into the yard. I picked up the 
embroidery work I had put aside when I 
went into the house to take the bread from 
the oven. Carefully I brought the thread 
around the point of my needle to form 
another link in the chain-stitch stem of a 
flower. “He has a new approach, at least,” I 
thought. “He asks for a drink of water first, 
knowing no one could refuse him that on a 
day like this. Just wait and see, he'll ease 
his way around to begging for something to 
eat soon enough. Still, he doesn’t seem to be 
an ordinary tramp. He’s too clean, too po- 
lice. And more than that, he’s had a haircut 
recently. Maybe he really is out looking for 
a summer harvest job.” 

The stranger filled and capped his can- 
teen, then turned to admire father’s garden, 
which lay just beyond the well. That garden 
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was father’s pride and delight. I smiled as I 
saw him leading the way into it. 

The two men stopped at the celery rows 
and bent to examine the stalks. Obviously, 
father was explaining how rows of celery 
unprotected by paper wrappings or other 
means will go hollow when the first frost 
strikes them. Rows of carrots, beets, turnips, 
corn, and cucumbers were inspected and 
discussed at some length. Then father 
pointed with justifiable pride to his tomato 
rows. Never have I seen such a crop of 
tomatoes! Next, they dug into several po- 
tato hills, trying, no doubt, to estimate the 
number of sacks father could expect to dig. 
Last of all, father bent to pick one of his 
precious new melons. These unusually de- 
lectable, cantaloupe-type melons came from 
the seed of a different-looking melon father 
had discovered growing in a patch of ordi- 
nary cantaloupes, several summers before. 

“That does it,” I thought. “Father con- 
siders this man no ordinary tramp.” 

Memories of other tramps, ordinary, run- 
of-the-mill tramps, passed through my mind 
as father and our present visitor slowly 
made their way back across the field. 
Among these ordinary tramps were men of 
every age—old men, middle-aged men, and 
young men—for age, as we learned, was not 
what made the ordinary tramp. Rather it was 
their common dislike of soap, accepted 
table manners, grammar _,'vatbers, the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, anc?.above and beyond 
everything else, work, that marked them 
indelibly as ordinary tramps. 

I could not help grinning, as I remem- 
bered the tramp who ate so much at one 
sitting that father kept a list of the unbe- 
lievable amounts he stowed away, and read 
it to our dinner guests for years afterward. 
“A whole loaf of freshly baked bread, a 
quart jar of peanut butter, a three-pound 
pail of honey,” he would begin, oblivious 
to mother’s reprimanding scowls. She feared 
some sensitive guest might take father’s list 
as a hint that the guest’s own appetite 
needed curbing. 

Then one night when we were late re- 
turning home, we found another tramp 
sleeping in the middle of our kitchen floor. 
“I couldn’t tell anybody lived here,” he said, 
when we finally managed to arouse him 
from his drunken stupor. 

And only a few days before that, a badly 
dressed fellow had lolled on our table, stuf- 
fing himself and complaining to mother, 
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“I've tried everwhere, but there just ain’t 
no work to be had about here. It ain’t that 
I’m particular at all. I'd be real glad to find 
any kind of work.” 

Father came into the house just in time 
to overhear this last part of the conversa- 
tion. “Well, I have good news for you, then,” 
father told him. “You've just found yourself 
a job. There’s a big woodpile out back that 
I haven't had time to cut. You can start on 
it as soon as you finish eating.” 

That tramp left the house by way of the 
woodpile all right, but he never stopped 
running until he was sure there was a safe 
distance between him and it. 

But now father was courteously holding 
open the screen door for our present tramp. 
“Take the rocking chair, Mr. Calhoun,” he 
offered generously. “I'll go fetch another 
chair for myself. This is my second daugh- 
ter, Louise. The oldest girl’s married and 
the youngest one’s away visiting. I have 
three boys, too. The oldest one’s married, 
the second one’s in the Army, and the 
youngest one’s hauling wheat. My wife is 
attending a community club meeting at the 
Grange Hall this afternoon. Here, Louise, 
put this melon away to cool. I want Mr. Cal- 
houn to sample it.” 

I carried the melon into the cool darkness 
of the underground fruit cellar and dropped 
it into the tub of cold water in which 
mother always kept her milk. Then I re- 
turned to the porch and my embroidery 
work. 

Father and Mr. Calhoun talked. They ex- 
hausted such subjects as crops, politics, and 
the weather. Then, gradually, they lapsed 
into that boastful type of reminiscing that 
is peculiar to men who enjoy each other’s 
company. 

Father recounted, in great detail, every 
catch on some of his most rewarding fishing 
trips. He explained the intricate workings 
of several of his inventions that almost, but 
never quite, worked out as he had planned. 
He told of the acre of onions on which he 
cleared three thousand dollars. He men- 
tioned, modestly, the successful outcome of 
a mining expedition. He talked about the 
incredibly backward people he met on a 
trip into the hill country and related several 
amusing anecdotes concerning their doings 
and sayings. 

Mr. Calhoun replied in kind. He re- 
counted several noteworthy experiences 
concerning his early boyhood in Canada. 














He spared us none of the thrills he experi- 
enced on a number of his hunting trips. He 
told of the prize he won for outselling all 
the other salesmen in a company where he 
once worked. 

As father alternately talked and listened, 
he seemed to forget the heat. The headlines 
on a newspaper spread out on the floor be- 
side him screamed in big, black type, 
“COUNTY SWELTERS IN 117 DEGREE 
HEAT WAVE.” 

“That melon must be cool by now,” fa- 
ther told me after a time. “Will you cut it 
and bring Mr. Calhoun a piece, please? Per- 
haps he'd like a crust of home-baked bread, 
spread with butter, a glass of blackberry 
juice, and a helping from that bowl of cot- 
tage cheese mom made this morning.” 

When I returned to the porch and pre- 
sented a well-laden tray to Mr. Calhoun, a 
quizzical, half smile tugged at the corners 
of his lips for just a moment. Then he 
reached into his trouser’s pocket as if he in- 
tended to offer payment for the food. Then, 
as quickly as the gesture was made, he with- 
drew his hand and accepted the tray. 

Graciously, humbly, and full of apprecia- 
tion, he thanked father for his asking me to 
prepare the tray, and thanked me too for 
my trouble in fixing it. I could not help 
admitting to myself that if this man was a 
tramp he was, most certainly, a different 
sort of tramp from those to whom we had 
become accustomed. As he ate, Mr. Calhoun 
praised the melon, mother’s bread, the wild- 
blackberry juice, and the cottage cheese. 
Then as he returned the tray, he thanked me 
again, most graciously, for serving him. 

Altogether calmed now, and not a little 
ashamed of my earlier feelings, I carried 
the empty tray into the pantry, put away the 
foods from which I had served Mr. Calhoun, 
and quickly tidied the serving counter. 

When I returned to the porch I noticed 
that Mr. Calhoun and father had followed 
the shade onto the other end of the porch. 
Mr. Calhoun was talking. 

“I was with the Canadian troops at the 
battle of Ypres [EE-pray} in France during 
the first world war,’ he said. “For four 
days the Germans pelted us with 42-centi- 
meter shells. They seemed to be doing their 
best to make mincemeat of both the town 
and the French and Canadian troops en- 
trenched there. A number of the streets 
were already blocked, and it was becoming 
more and more difficult to bring up rein- 


forcements. Yet, little did any of us dream 
what this stepped-up bombardment was a 
prelude to.” 

Mr. Calhoun paused. He stared with wide- 
open eyes at the lone and gnarled locust 
tree along our western boundary line. From 
his changed position on the porch, that tree 
dominated all the landscape. Poor thing, it 
had withstood the heat, the drought, and the 








GUIDED LIVES 


By HARRIETTE WILBURR PORTER 


We gladly do what father asks, 
And know that mother knows 
How we can have a cozy home 
Where loving-kindness glows. 


We love our parents, and we do 
Whatever they request. 

They train, by loving, thoughtful care, 
Each birdling in our nest. 


As we love God, so we obey 
His ways of heart and mind. 

Our parents help us honor Him, 
Our Father, wisely kind. 





fierce winds of half a century only to have 
its topmost branches lopped off and its 
main trunk sheared apart in a lightning 
storm that had followed just such a spell of 
sweltering heat as this present one. 
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Had the sight of that tree, I wondered, 
triggered Mr. Calhoun’s mind into remem- 
bering trees cropped off, not by lightning 
but by 42-centimeter shells? Certain it was 
that he no longer saw the tree at which he 
stared. Certain, too, that he was no longer 
aware of the presence of father and me on 
the porch of that isolated, weather-beaten 
little ranch house. 

He was seeing what we could not see, 
what we would never see, the flat, shell- 
ridden land of Ypres on a day that was 
gone, and he was with men who shared what 
he saw. Men we did not know and would 
never know because they lived, died, and 
were buried in Ypres long ago. Men who 
lived and died and yet must continue to live 
and die over and over again in Mr. Cal- 
houn’s tortured memory. 

I glanced at father. His face was tensed 
and stilled. His rocking chair no longer 
moved. A word, a movement from either of 
us might break the spell into which Mr. Cal- 
houn had fallen, might end his story. 

“We found out what the Germans were 
up to soon enough,” Mr. Calhoun went on 
just then. “It was about five o'clock on the 
twenty-second of April. The German shell- 
ing was still heavy. We couldn't see the 
greenish mist, chlorine gas, that was floating 
on the northeasterly wind from in front of 
the German lines, toward our trenches. We 
didn’t know what struck us. A few of the 
men just toppled over, unconscious. But, 
with most of them, dying wasn’t that easy. 
In anguish men fought for air. Some even 
tore their throats open with their bare 
hands. The men behind us screamed and 
ran, trying to escape something they could 
not see. Words of cursing, of prayer, of ter- 
ror, and of pain mingled with the horrible 
choking gasps of the dying. I remember 
Bart’s eyes. He pleaded with me for help, 
for air. I couldn't give it to him. His face 
turned purple. I was choking too. In the 
pain and horror of it all I thought that I 
must be dead and already in the hereafter I 
had heard some preachers talk about.” 

Mr. Calhoun shivered as if, all of a sud- 
den, in the midst of 117-degree weather he 
was chilled to the bone. Streams of perspi- 
ration poured down his face. 

“It’s not the heat,” I thought in quick, un- 
spoken pity. “After all these years, even the 
memory of that day is a shock.” 

Instantly Mr. Calhoun was on his feet. He 
was aware of us once more, aware of the 
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sympathy our faces could not conceal. “The 
sun is going down,” he said, “and it will be 
getting cooler soon, so I will move along. 
Thanks for everything.” The quizzical, half- 
amused smile which JT noted earlier re- 
turned to his lips as he looked straight into 
father’s face. Then he took a fine leather 
billfold from his pocket, withdrew a neat 
white card, and handed it to father. 

“IT am used to being mistaken for a 
tramp,” he said. “You see, my lungs were so 
badly damaged over there, I can’t work in- 
doors too long at a time. I have to get out 
and live in the out of doors. I like to be on 
the move, so I walk and camp out like a 
hobo. When you are in our city, drop in and 
see us. Anything we carry is yours for the 
asking. I’ve enjoyed this afternoon more 
than I can say—the conversation, the food, 
your sympathetic listening. May God bless 
you both. Good-by.” 

Mr. Calhoun picked up his pack at the 
lawn’s edge, turned to wave and smile, then 
turned again and trudged slowly up the 
path that led back to the highway. 

Father stared at the white card in his 
hands. “If I can see right,” he said, “Mr. Cal- 
houn owns an importing company. ‘Every- 
thing from steamships to chopsticks. If it’s 
imported we have it or can get it for you,’” 
he read. 

Father whistled softly for a few minutes. 
Then he grinned sheepishly. “Well, I guess 
you can never tell how far a frog can jump 
by looking at it,” he said. 

I would have said it differently. “Appear- 
ances are often deceiving, and no man 
knows what lies within another man’s 
heart.” 

And that is why we find those words in 
God's Book: “Judge not, that ye be not 
judged. For with what judgment ye judge, 
ye shall be judged: and with what measure 
ye mete, it shall be measured to you again.” 





Smokey the Bear Tells His Story 
From page 11 


good deal to stamp out costly fires. Before I 
became a symbol for fire prevention, there 
was an average of more than 210,000 forest 
fires a year, which destroyed 30 million 
acres of forest and range land. Now there 
are fewer than 100,000 fires each year, with 
less than 5 million acres destroyed. Maybe 
you didn’t know it, but less than 10 per 











cent of forest fires are caused by lightning, 
while 90 per cent of the fires are caused by 
human carelessness. 

It’s already “forest-fire time” of the year, 
and to all the people of the land I give my 


FIVE FIRE PREVENTION RULES: 


1. Hold your match till it’s cold—then 
pinch it to make sure. 

2. If you see lighted cigarettes dropped 
by careless smokers, stomp them out. 

3. Drown your campfire and warming 
fire, then stir and drown again. 

4. Remember: Setting fire on lands be- 
longing to another person without his per- 
mission is a violation of State law. 

5. If you must use fire to clear fields, to 
burn brush or trash, get a permit if required. 
Then follow safety rules; have help and tools 
on hand from start to finish; kill every 
spark. Remember! Even a match can be a 
deadly missile! 

If you ever come to Washington, D.C, I 
would like to see you. If not, you can see my 
picture in store windows, on streetcars and 
buses, on railway express trucks, almost any- 
where. So, until later, this is Smokey the 
Bear reminding you that “Only yow can pre- 
vent forest fires!” 





Ayesha, Beloved of God 
From page 8 


The missionary came out to talk to them. 
“God worked a miracle to protect you girls 
last night,” he said. “I glanced out here 
when I heard the mob coming last night 
and I saw you girls go under that hedge. I 
delayed opening the room as long as pos- 
sible so as to wear out as much of their 
energy as I could. I knew the room was 
empty.” 

“Could you see us under there?” 

“Yes, of course I could see you. I can’t 
understand why the Moslems didn’t find 
you. You girls both had white tennis shoes 
on.” 

They looked at each other in silence for a 
long while. Then the missionary spoke 
again. “God covered you with His hand.” 

Ayesha and Layna were busy that day 
getting their hair dry and finishing up all 
the last minute things they needed to do be- 
fore time to board the ship that evening. 

The morning was gone, and it was time 
to eat. The missionary’s wife called them. 


FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


Gerald Blenner-Hasset, age 12. c/o Sir J. L. 
Huletts, P.O. Darnall, Natal, South Africa. Stamps, 
reading. 

John Slater, age 12. “Harmony,” P.O. Nkwaleni, 
Natal, South Africa. Swimming, breeding pigeons. 

David Kumm, age 14. c/o Mrs. F. Kumm, Junior 
Government Hostel, Port Shepstone, Natal, South 
Africa. 

Hazel Logie, age 13. P.O. Box 39, Mtubatuba, 
Natal, South Africa. Oil painting, music, swimming. 

Diana Powell, age 13. P.O. Box 42, Eshowe, 
Natal, South Africa. Swimming. 

Rodlynn Ward-Cox, age 12. Survey Camp, Mtu- 
batuba, Natal, South Africa. Stamps, animal pictures. 

Gaynor Deal, age 12. P.O. Box 4, Mtubatuba, 
Natal, South Africa. Riding horses, oil painting. 

Ellen van Wyk, age 13. P.O. Box 23, Pongola, 
Transvaal, South Africa. Reading, swimming. 

C. Weston, age 14. P.O. Amatikulu, Natal, South 
Africa. Riding horses, camping. 

Mervyn Croft, age 12. 2 Residency Road, Eshowe, 
Natal, South Africa. Model airplanes, swimming. 

Denis Singery, age 12. Richeneau Farm, Private 
Bag, Gingindhlovu, Natal, South Africa. Model 
ships, pigeon breeding. 

Alden Weston, age 12. P.O. Amatikulu, Natal, 
South Africa. Model airplanes. 








As they sat down at the table Ayesha 
noticed the calm and pleasant look on the 
faces of the three men. 

“Well, Ayesha,” the missionary spoke to 
her after grace had been said and he was 
filling the plates for them, “it looks as 
though a tremendous victory has been won 
in your conflict.” 

“What has happened?” she asked with a 
thrill of elation. 

“This morning the mob gathered at the 
government offices. It seems they have been 
troubling the Dutch officials for three days 
already. This morning they were so loud and 
threatening that the officials sent a telegram 
to Middle Gardens to the Dutch official 
there and asked what they should do.” 

The missionary looked at Ayesha a long 
time. “You are a fortunate girl, and God 
must love you a great deal. Do you know 
what the official in your own village an- 
swered back?” 

“I think I know,” Ayesha said. “But go 
ahead and tell me. I will be glad to hear it.” 

“He said that your grandfather has signed 
a paper and given it to him, and that the 
paper says you are given to the teacher up 
there in Battakland to be his daughter.” 
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Memory Verses for the Third 
Quarter 


1. “And he went down with them, and came to 
Nazareth, and was subject unto them” (Luke 2:51). 

2. “Blessed is the man that endureth temptation: 
for when he is tried, he shall receive the crown of 
life, which the Lord hath promised to them that love 
him” (James 1:12). 

3. “Whosoever therefore shall confess me before 
men, him will | confess also before my Father which 
is in heaven” (Matthew 10:32). 

4. “It is lawful to do well on the sabbath days” 
(Matthew 12:12). 

5. “Be of good cheer: it is 1; be not afraid” 
(Mark 6:50). 

6. “Humble yourselves in the sight of the Lord, 
and he shall lift you up” (James 4:10). 

7. “I delight to do thy will, O my God: yea, thy 
law is within my heart” (Psalm 40:8). 

8. “Judge not, that ye be not judged. For with 
what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged” (Mat- 
thew 7:1, 2). 

9. “Every man according as he purposeth in his 
heart, so let him give; not grudgingly, or of neces- 
sity: for God loveth a cheerful giver” (2 Corinthians 
S71. 

10. “All things, whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, 
believing, ye shall receive” (Matthew 21:22). 

11. “Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh” (Matthew 12:34). 

12. “Be thou faithful unto death, and | will give 
thee a crown of life” (Revelation 2:10). 


13. “Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my 
name, he will give it you” (John 16:23). 








Everyone around the table breathed a 
sigh of deep relief. Ayesha felt the dark 
shadow lift and the heavy burden roll from 
her shoulders. 

“The government official here told the 
mob leaders to break up the demonstra- 
tion and go home or the soldiers would 
be called out to deal with them. He told 
them there was not one thing they could do 
to take you away from the teacher, or to up- 
set his plans for you to go to school in 
Singapore. So I guess you will be on board 
that boat when she sails for Singapore this 
evening.” 

That evening when the huge vessel 
pulled away from her berth at Medan’s 
harbor, two happy girls stood at the rail of 
the steamer and looked out over the dark 
water and the cluster of lights that marked 
the customs sheds. 

They stood until the first stars came out 
and the swish of waves against the ship's 
hull showed them that the boat was gaining 
speed and plowing through the water 
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northward on _ its 
Singapore. 

“I will never be so happy again in all my 
life, I am sure,” Ayesha said to Layna. 

“This is just the beginning of happiness,” 
Layna said. “Just the beginning.” 

Then they sat on the ship’s deck and 
talked about all the things that had hap- 
pened since the day when Ayesha had 
walked into the schoolroom in Middle Gar- 
dens and Layna had seen her for the first 
time. They talked about the two books, the 
Bible with the cross on the cover and the 
book of songs. 

“They are both packed in my stuff,” Aye- 
sha said. “I will never be without them.” 

So Ayesha went to school in Singapore 
and finished her course there. Then she 
went to the big hospital in Singapore and 
became a nurse. She ministered to the sick 
and the suffering. 

Sometimes messages came for her from 
Sumatra and from Middle Gardens. Some- 
times the messages were kind and coaxing, 
sometimes they were threatening; but all of 
them demanded that she return to Sumatra. 

Ayesha never returned to her native land. 
She never saw her grandfather again and 
she never saw her uncles. 

She knows that back in her homeland 
death waits throughout the years—waits to 
destroy her if she comes within striking dis- 
tance. 

Ayesha, who has lived many years now as 
the beloved of God, will continue down 
through the years to trust in the hand and 
the heart of Him who intervened for her 
when she was but a young girl fleeing from 
Islam to the arms of the Saviour who died 
on a cross of wood and lives again. 


(The End) 


two-day journey to 


Along About August 
From page 5 


is to stop dead, right where you are. It’s hard 
to do. You feel like running wildly, looking 
for a way out. Lots of folks do that—fall 
down and sprain an ankle or break a shin- 
bone—and things are serious. Don’t do it. 
Stop and think. Which direction is it to that 
road or river or fence? You know how to 
find north—by the sun, by the heaviest moss 
on a tree, by the north star at night. Just 
keep your shirt on. No use hiking around in 
circles until you're too worn out to make 











yourself a shelter or hustle up some blue- 
berries for supper. 

I wish I could tell you right here how to 
take care of every emergency on the trail. I 
can’t do it. But I'll say this: Woody and I 
always like to have two little books along in 
the woods. One of them’s the Bible. It'll re- 
mind you that no matter how befuddled 
you are, Somebody knows all about it. The 
other book’s a little first-aid text. If you al- 
ready know everything that’s in it, that’s 
fine. It’s still nice to have the book to check 
up on your memory. Learn how to take care 
of a sprained ankle, a broken arm, a snake 
bite. A first-aid kit will add a few ounces to 
your pack sack, but it might save your life. 
Be sure somebody in the gang has one. 

Most accidents out on the trail don’t have 
to happen. Most of those broken bones 
wouldn’t have broken except that somebody 
went “August crazy” and forgot all the 
rules. Most folks who drown didn’t have to 
go down for the last time. They could have 
been just a little bit more careful—stayed 
close to their “buddy,” waited a full hour 
after eating, checked on depth and current 
before splashing in. 

Nobody wants you to pack along a list 
of don’ts as long as a bull moose’s antlers, 
but a few good sound safety rules are the 
best friend you’ve got next to your lovin’ 
Aunt Kate. So take it easy, folks. Use 
that old hatrack, and let’s keep this August 
the Most Fun Month of 1959! 





Peter Was Almost Buried Alive 
From page 3 


After much arguing and pleading, our 
native worker convinced the father that he 
should bring the baby to the mission and 
“Madami Rittenhouse” would take good 
care of him. So it was that the next day an 
uncle brought the tiny little fellow wrapped 
in dirty rags to the mission house. The baby 
was so weak that he could hardly cry, and he 
smelled dreadfully of sour milk. My mother 
gave him to me to hold while she looked for 
some clothes and something to make into a 
bed. It was just as though I was holding a 
small bag of bones that every now and then 
gave out a squeak that sounded like a 
mouse. 

For the first few days the only way Peter 
could eat was with a medicine dropper. We 
would put the milk in his mouth one drop 
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2. Ps. 31:24 Be of good courage 

3. Ps. 74:17 God made the seasons 

4. Prov. 6:6-8 Ant gathers food in summer 
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6. Prov. 10:12 Love better than hatred 

7. Prov. 26:1 A fool given no honor 

8. Jer. 10:24 Correct me in mercy 








at a time and let it roll down his throat. He 
would take a half ounce every hour or so. 
Gradually he began to get stronger and was 
finally able to drink from a bottle. 

Several months later he came down with 
malaria. At that time we had several or- 
phans on the mission, and we had built a 
small house for them to live in. One day my 
mother noticed that Peter didn’t look well, 
so she asked one of the girls who cared for 
the children to take him to the hospital. The 
girl forgot to do so, and late that afternoon 
she came running to the house with Peter 
in her arms, crying that he was dead. 

Mother carried him to the hospital as fast 
as she could. My father took one look and 
rushed to get some medicine. While he and 
the nurse were preparing the injections my 
mother knelt down and prayed. As she got 
up little Peter opened his eyes and smiled 
at her. He was well from that moment on, 
though for a few days we kept him in the 
kitchen so we could keep a close watch 
over him. 

We have always felt that God had a 
special purpose for Peter. We don’t know 
yet what it is, for we left for America a few 
months later, and a couple of years after that 
we learned that Peter had been sent home 
to his heathen father, because there were 
others who needed help at the hospital 
more desperately than he did. We often 
wonder what has become of Peter and all 
the other little orphans who have been sent 
away because there was no room. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Theme for third quarter: “Lessons Jesus Taught" 


VI—Humility 


(AUGUST 8) 


MeMory VERSE: “Humble yourselves in the 
sight of the Lord, and he shall lift you up” 
(James 4:10). 

SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read what Paul said about the humility of 
Christ, in Philippians 2:3-10. Read the memory 
verse over several times. Remember to go over 
it daily when you do your lesson assignment. 


SUNDAY 
Christ’s Humility 

Open your Bible to Philippians 2. 

From the time He was born in a manger in 
a stable in Bethlehem until He died a death of 
shame on the despised cross of the criminal, 
Jesus always took a lowly part. He who had 
sat at the right hand of God on high conde- 
scended to live among sinful, poor, ignorant, and 
wicked people, so that He might help them to 
a better, happier life. Read what Paul said of 
the way Jesus humbled Himself for our sakes, 
in verses 7 and 8. 

It was through pride that Satan fell and 
brought ruin to the earth. Through His hu- 
mility, Jesus brought salvation to all who would 
accept it. 

“Before He came to the earth, Jesus was the 
Commander of the angel hosts. The brightest 
and most exalted of the sons of the morning 
heralded His glory at the creation. They veiled 
their faces before Him as He sat upon His 
throne. They cast their crowns at His feet, and 
sang His triumphs as they beheld His greatness. 

“Yet this glorious Being loved the poor sinner, 
and took upon Him the form of a servant, that 
He might suffer and die for us.’—The Story of 
Jesus, p. 15. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
436, pars. 1, 2. 
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THINK what we owe Christ for humbling Him- 


self to come to earth. 
THANK God daily for what Christ’s humility 
has made possible. 
MONDAY 


Taking Honor to Ourselves 

Open your Bible to Luke 14, 

The Pharisees were very proud. They believed 
all Jews were superior to men of other nation- 
alities, but as members of an exclusive sect the 
Pharisees believed that they were entitled to 
honor and respect above all other Jews. 

Jesus wanted to teach them that we cannot 
demand honor for ourselves. Only God Himself 
can say who is most worthy. Very often those 
who seem the least deserving of respect and 
honor are the highest in the sight of God, who 
is the only One who can see the heart as it 
really is. 

One day Jesus was present at a feast. He 
noticed that there was a scramble for the best 
seats and places of honor. Read what He said 
as He watched the scene, in verses 8 to 11. 

On another occasion He saw a Pharisee and 
a publican go to the Temple to pray. The proud 
Pharisee just talked about how much better he 
was than other people, but the humble publican, 
realizing his sinfulness and God’s great mercy, 
prayed accordingly and came closer to the Fa- 
ther’s throne. Of him, Jesus said, “I tell you, 
this man went down to his house justified rather 
than the other: for every one that exalteth him- 
self shall be abased; and he that humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted” (Luke 18:14). 

So Christ taught that only God can put us in 
an exalted position. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
pp. 150, 151. 











THINK! Are you ever tempted to 
you are much better than 
girls you associate with? 


think that 
some other boys or 


Prav to give honor to others. 


TUESDAY 

When the Disciples Disagreed 

Open your Bible to Mark 9. 
One day Jesus noticed that His disciples were 


arguing among themselves as they were walk- 
ing along. When they got home to Capernaum 


He asked them what they had been arguing 
about. They felt ashamed when Jesus asked 
them, Find what they did, in verse 34. 


Jesus knew they would only hurt themselves 
if they kept on striving for high positions. Find 
in verse 35 the principle He gave them. 

Then He tried by an object lesson to teach 
them the need for keeping humble. Look in verse 
36 and find what He took for an object lesson. 

“Whosoever shall humble himself as this little 
child,” Jesus told them, “the same is greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. 18:4). 

That was a new idea for the disciples. They 
had looked down on the children as being un- 
important and hardly worthy of Christ’s time 
and attention, and now He was telling them that 
they needed to humble themselves like little 
children! Little children did not fight over having 
the best places. They loved and trusted Jesus. 
There was much the disciples could learn from 
them. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
37, pars. 1-3. 


THINK! Do you spend time wondering whether 
you'll be chosen for some honor? 


Pray to think more of serving others than 
of being served by others. 


WEDNESDAY 
When Jesus Refused to Stand Up for His Rights 


Open your Bible to Matthew 17. 
One day the tax collector came to Peter in 


Capernaum and asked him a question. Read 
what it was, in verse 24, 
The question was not just an innocent one. 


It was a trap set to catch Jesus. The tribute that 
the collector asked about was a religious tax 
required of everyone for the upkeep of the Tem- 


ple. The sons of Levi were not required to pay 
the tribute, The Pharisees saw an opportunity 
to catch Jesus whatever He did about the tax. 

If He refused to pay, He could be accused of 
being disloyal to the Temple. If He did pay it, 
then they could say that He was denying that 
He was a prophet, for prophets were excused 


from paying the tribute. 
In reply Jesus asked Peter a question. Find 
what it was, in verse 25. 


Peter replied that only strangers paid a tax 
to the king. The king’s own children were ex- 
empt. Therefore, Jesus need not pay the tax, 
for He was the Son of God. Nevertheless, Jesus 
refused to enter into a controversy on the sub 
ject. Find in verse 27 what He told Peter to do. 

This incident shows the humility that was 
part of Christ’s character. It was His right to 
be freed from paying the tax, but He would 
not make an issue of it. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, pp. 
433, 434. 

TuHink! Are you always anxious to 
for your rights’? 

Pray to take the attitude of Jesus, to stand 
up for the rights of others, but not for your own. 


“stand up 


THURSDAY 
A Last Lesson in Humility 


Open your Bible to John 13. 

It took many lessons to teach the disciples 
the needed lesson of being humble in the work 
of the Lord. They were constantly talking about 
who should have positions of honor in the 
earthly kingdom they still hoped Christ would 
set up. 

When they came together to celebrate the last 
Passover, the disciples had jealous feelings to- 
ward one another. It was the custom at a feast 
for a servant to wash the feet of the guests, 
dusty and hot from their journey, There was 
no servant at this feast, and each of the disciples 
was too proud to undertake the task of washing 
the feet of the others. 

Jesus waited a while to give them a chance, 
but no one rose. Look in verses 4 and 5 and 
see what He finally did. 

“He had been grieved by their contention, but 
He did not reprove them by sharp words. He 


showed His love by acting as a servant to His 
own disciples.’’-—The Story of Jesus, p. 97. 
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PAUL REMMEY, ARYT-SI 


The disciples felt very humble as Jesus knelt down to wash Judas’s feet. When you take part 
in this ordinance next time, offer to wash the feet of someone who has been unkind to you. 
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Read what Jesus said to them in verses 13 to 
17 


This little act of humble service was an object 
lesson the disciples were never to forget. They 
saw that Christ showed His love by His deed 
and that they too must willingly put self and 
pride aside and live to serve, no matter how 
lowly that service might be. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
644. 

Tuinx! Do you ever feel it is beneath your 
dignity to do certain needful tasks? 

Pray to do willingly whatever is needful to 
make the lot of others easier. 


FRIDAY 


Tell a story suggested by each of the words 
or phrases below, showing how Christ taught 
the lesson of humility: 

Manger 

The cross 

Best seats 

A Pharisee and a publican praying 
Jesus calling a small child to Him 
Tribute money 

Washing dusty feet 

Review the memory verse. 

Read Maxwell’s The Bible Story, vol. 8, pp. 
84-90; vol. 9, pp. 55-60. 





Some Creatures Have the Strangest 
Eyes! 
From page 9 


unable to see anything clearly, only the dif- 
ference between light and darkness. 

If you have ever sat by a campfire and a 
wild animal has slipped up close, you may 
have exclaimed, “See how his eyes shine!” 
But wait! Did his eyes shine? No, they 
didn’t. The glow you saw was a reflection 
of the campfire. What caused it? Most ani- 
mals have in their eyes a layer of crystalline 
substance that reflects light. 

“But my pal Jimmy’s eyes don’t shine,” 
you protest. True! Human eyes have very 
little of this crystalline material, and that’s 
why our eyes don’t shine and also why we 
can’t see in the dark as well as most ani- 
mals do. 

Are there any creatures without eyelids? 
Yes, indeed. For instance, there is a lizard 
called the gecko. Instead of eyelids, he has 
a transparent membrane for each eye, and 


can bring it down over the eye when he 
wants to. 

You may think you are dreaming when 
you hear it—but the horned toad (who's 
really a lizard, and not a toad at all) can 
squirt blood from his eyes when he’s angry 
or frightened. Some biologists think he 
does this to frighten his enemies and drive 
them away. The blood squirts out because 
the little fellow’s blood pressure goes up 
and this causes the tiny blood vessels near 
the corners of his eyes to burst. 

But here are the strangest eyes—the eyes 
of the “four-eyed fish” of Central and South 
America. Each of the two eyes on this fish 
is divided by a dark stripe into an upper 
and a lower part; and each part does its own 
looking. As the fish swims, the upper halves 
of the eyes are usually above water, and the 
lower halves are below the surface. With 
this double vision, the fish can see what's 
going on above the water and below it at 
the same time. 

If you want another fish tale to astonish 
your friends with, here’s one: the flounder’s 
eyes migrate! When a flounder is hatched 
his eyes are on opposite sides of his head, 
the same as those of other fish. But as he 
grows older one eye begins moving toward 
the top of the head and goes right on travel- 
ing till it is close to the other eye. And 
there it stays. So, when an adult flounder 
moves along, he swims on his side with 
both eyes staring up searching for food. 

If your town has a library ask the librar- 
ian to help you find books about the animal 
world, then look at the wonderful pictures. 
In this way you can become acquainted with 
fish, birds, and animals living in places you 
will probably never visit. And you can have 
fun telling your friends about the amazing 
creatures you read about and how well 
equipped they are for the life they live. 
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Junior Boys and Gitls 


Here are true stories to read, reread, and remember! 


By GWENDOLEN 
LAMPSHIRE 
HAYDEN 


In these nine volumes you will find just the stories 
that will interest you. True tales of mission service— 
mountain caves—storms—wild animals—Indian raids— 
stalwart miners—cattle ranchers and frontiersmen. 

You will discover thrills galore in these narratives 
that range from the Canadian northwest and frontier 
America to lands across the sea—yet every tense situation 
resolves itself without recourse to violence. 

If you are looking for real enjoyment—here it is— 
and in addition you will find lessons to help you be 
courageous, cheerful, unselfish, and obedient. You will 
find new enjoyment each time you read these REALLY- 
TRULY STORIES. 


Have mother or dad order one or all of the nine 


volumes for you. 
PRICE EACH $2.00 


Add mailing and insurance—15c first book—5c each additional volume 
ORDER BLANK 
Book and Bible House 


Please send me REALLY-TRULY STORIES volumes as 
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PECCARY COUNTRY 


By Maryan 8B. Wilkinson 
Harry Baerg, Artist 
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No. 5, No Stomach-Aches. 1. After seeing the rattler 
killed and eaten, Walt followed the peccary, hoping 
to find the herd it belonged to. He moved through 
the scrub, listening. 2. He sniffed the air for the 
musk smell, not that he liked it, but because it 
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would lead him to the herd. A plump cactus caught 
his attention. It would make a good picture. 3. Try- 
ing a low angle, he composed his shot: the cactus 
against a cloud with light glinting on the thorns 
of the prickly pears, the peccary’s favorite dish. 

















4. He photographed a lizard or two, which are also 
snacks for peccaries. He couldn't shoot all their diet 
—the pictures would include nearly everything in 
sight. Eggs, roots, toads, snakes, beans—anything 
goes down the peccary’s hatch. This is true, largely, 





of all pigs. They were created to clean up garbage, 
apparently. They were not created to be man’s food. 
5. The peccary is included in Deuteronomy 14:8— 
“And the swine . . . is unclean unto you: ye shall 
not eat of their flesh, nor touch their dead carcase.” 











6. Walt heard quiet grunting and crept toward it. 
This was his closest view of a herd. Well within 
camera range, a peccary nibbled at a prickly pear. 
7. This was THE picture! Walt braced the camera, 
held his breath—and learned a lot about peccaries in 
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the next split second. The click of the camera scared 
them. 8. There was a sharp, deep grunt. Suddenly, 
all around him the brush popped as peccaries jumped 
and ran. He clicked the shutter again and again at 
the darting animals. Next Week: Life in the Scrub. 





